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GAY'S ETHICAL SYSTEM. 

IT might seem highly improbable that an anonymous disser- 
tation of only about thirty pages, prefixed to a translation, 
actually by another hand, of a third writer's Latin work, should 
be one of the most interesting and important contributions to 
the early development of the ' greatest happiness ' principle. 
Yet such undoubtedly is the " Preliminary Dissertation," now 
known to have been written by a Rev. Mr. Gay, prefixed to 
Law's translation of King's Origin of Evil. The first edition 
(of the translation and the Dissertation) was published in 1 73 1 ; 
the second, " revised and enlarged," — an exact reprint, 1 so far 
as the Dissertation is concerned, — in 1732. 

A few dates should be kept in mind here. The first edition 
of Shaftesbury's Inquiry concerning Virtue and Merit was pub- 
lished in 171 1 ; that of Hutcheson's Inquiry into the Original 
of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue in 1725. Hume's ethical 
system first appeared in 1 740, as the third book of the Treatise 
of Human Nature, the other two books having been published 
the year before. Gay's Dissertation, therefore, appeared six 
years after Hutcheson's first ethical work, and nine years before 
the corresponding work of Hume. It is interesting to note 
that Gay's true successors, Tucker and Paley, — for Hume does 
not seem to have been influenced by him, — belong to a later 
generation. The Light of Nature Pursued was first published 
in 1768-74, and the Moral and Political Philosophy in 1785. 

We shall now turn to the " Preliminary Dissertation " itself, 
and give it the very careful examination which its importance 
justifies. The author's own order of exposition, which is not 
uniformly fortunate, will be followed substantially, except where 
notice is given to the contrary. This is possible on account of 
the brevity of the Dissertation, and desirable, on the whole, as 

1 Except that the concluding sentence of the first edition, which is really super- 
fluous, is left out in the second. 
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it will facilitate a comparison of the substance of this remark- 
able essay, — which is not, for most, readily accessible, — with 
the other ethical works named above. 

Gay begins by remarking that, though all writers on morality 
have practically agreed as to what particular classes of actions 
are virtuous or the reverse, they have at least seemed to differ 
in their answers to the related questions : (1) What is the 
' criterion ' of virtue ? and (2) What is the motive by which 
men are induced to pursue it ? Both of these questions must 
be considered, of course, in any treatment of Ethics, and the 
author's own view is that the same principle, or the same set 
of principles, will be found to solve both. 

It is therefore indifferent which side of the moral problem 
we attack first. But, before attempting anything constructive, 
Gay stops to notice a current view. Some hold that a rational 
creature will choose only that which, on the whole, is calculated 
to bring him most happiness ; further, that virtue does bring 
the agent most happiness ; and that therefore it will be chosen 
just in proportion as one is rational. 1 Moreover, they hold that 
whatever is an 'object of choice' is 'approved of.' Gay seems 
to object to this view mainly because it implies too great a 
degree of self-consciousness on the part of the agent. He 
admits that Hutcheson 2 has made abundantly plain : (1) that 
most men do actually approve virtue without knowing why; 
and (2) that some pursue it even in opposition to their own 
apparent advantage. But Hutcheson was not content with 
emphasizing the facts; he had recourse to a 'moral sense ' to 
explain moral approval, and a ' public or benevolent affection ' 
to explain apparently disinterested conduct. This, however, is 
cutting the knot instead of untying it. We may very well be 
practically benevolent and capable of forming what seem like 
ultimate moral judgments, and yet these phenomena of our 
moral life may be perfectly explainable without assuming 
unknown ' faculties ' or ' principles.' 

1 Here Gay carelessly speaks of virtue as being " always an object of choice." 
3 Referred to as " the ingenious author of the Inquiry into the Original of our 
Idea of Virtue." 
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So much for the point of departure. We are now ready to 
follow the author's own attempt at a solution of the problems 
of Ethics. At the very beginning, unfortunately, he entangles 
himself and his readers in a fruitless discussion regarding the 
meaning of the term ' criterion,' which we may safely omit. 1 In 
this discussion, however, he has occasion to define virtue, and 
the definition, — which he wrongly supposes would be accepted 
by all, despite differences in ethical theory, — is quite important 
for his own treatment of Ethics. He says : " Virtue is the 
conformity to a rule of life, directing the actions of all rational 
creatures with respect to each other's happiness; to which con- 
formity every one in all cases is obliged : and every one that does 
so conform is, or ought to be, approved of, esteemed, and loved 
for so doing." 2 In justification of this definition, Gay observes 
that virtue always implies some relation to others. "Where 
self is only concerned, a man is called ' prudent ' (not virtuous), 
and an action which relates immediately to God is styled 
'religious.' " Again, as we have already seen, whatever men 
may believe virtue to consist in, they always assume that it 
implies ' obligation,' and that it deserves ' approbation.' 

Before treating directly of the ' criterion ' of virtue, the 
author chooses to consider ' obligation.' This section 8 of the 
Dissertation is so important, — particularly with a view to sub- 
sequent ethical theory, as represented by Tucker, Paley, and 
Bentham, — that the first two paragraphs will be quoted 
in full. 

" Obligation is the necessity of doing or omitting any action 
in order to be happy : i.e., when there is such a relation between 
an agent and an action that the agent cannot be happy without 
doing or omitting that action, then the agent is said to be 
obliged to do or omit that action. So that obligation is evi- 
dently founded upon the prospect of happiness, and arises 
from that necessary influence which any action has upon pres- 
ent or future happiness or misery. And no greater obligation 

1 Gay's own use of ' criterion ' is not quite exact, as will be seen later; but the 
omitted discussion throws practically no light on his use of the word. 

2 See p. xxxvi (2d ed.). 3 I.e., § ii. 
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can be supposed to be laid upon any free agent without an 
express contradiction. 1 

" This obligation may be considered four ways, according to 
the four different manners in which it is induced : First, that 
obligation which ariseth from perceiving the natural conse- 
quences of things, i.e., the consequences of things acting accord- 
ing to the fixed laws of nature, may be called natural. Secondly, 
that arising from merit or demerit, as producing the esteem 
and favor of our fellow-creatures, or the contrary, is usually 
styled virtuous? Thirdly, that arising from the authority of 
the civil magistrate, civil. Fourthly, that from the authority 
of God, religious." 3 

Gay proceeds to show that complete obligation can come 
only from the authority of God, " because God only can in all 
cases make a man happy or miserable." A few paragraphs 
further on the author is as explicit as one could wish on this 
point, — a very important one, as hardly need be remarked, for 
the early Utilitarians, who, with the exception of Cumberland and 
(probably) Hume, 1 agree in regarding the motive of the moral 
agent as ultimately egoistic. He says: "Thus those who 
either expressly exclude, or don't mention the will of God, mak- 
ing the immediate criterion of virtue to be the good of man- 
kind, must either allow that virtue is not in all cases obligatory 
(contrary to the idea which all or most men have of it) or they 
must say that the good of mankind is a sufficient obligation. 
But how can the good of mankind be any obligation to me, 
when perhaps in particular cases, such as laying down my life, 
or the like, it is contrary to my happiness ? " 5 

We are now prepared to return to the question regarding the 
' criterion ' of virtue. Since complete obligation can come 

1 Cf. Paley's Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, bk. ii, ch. ii. 

2 The confusion here is only in the form of expression. 

3 Cf. Bentham's Principles of Morals and Legislation, ch. iii, particularly 
§§ ii-vi. 

4 Hume would be regarded as an exception only by those who accept the 
Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals as a satisfactory statement of his 
ethical position. 

6 See p. xli. (In the second edition one must look out for errors in paging. 
The correct paging is given here.) 
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only from God, the will of God is the immediate rule or cri- 
terion, 1 though not the " whole will of God," since virtue was 
defined as " the conformity to a rule directing my behavior 
with respect to my fellow-creatures." But, as regards my fel- 
lows, what does God will that I do ? From the infinite good- 
ness of God, it follows that he must desire the happiness of 
men. Hence he must will such conduct on my part as is cal- 
culated to conduce to their happiness. Thus, the will of God 
is the ' immediate criterion ' of virtue, but the happiness of 
mankind is the ' criterion ' of the will of God. Hence we must 
consider the consequences of actions, and from these deduce 
all particular virtues and vices. 

We have now in outline all the essential principles of Gay's 
ethical system proper. The remainder of the Dissertation 
consists in an attempt to furnish an adequate psychological 
foundation for the principles above set forth. It will be 
noticed that this second part 2 was as important for the devel- 
opment of the Associationist Psychology as both parts were for 
the development of early Utilitarian theory. 

The author begins by remarking that man is a being capable, 
not only of passively experiencing pleasure and pain, but of 
foreseeing the causes of these and governing himself accord- 
ingly. The ' end ' of action, — that pursued for its own sake, — 
is pleasure. That which man finds calculated to produce 
pleasure, he calls the 'Good,' and approves of it; while his 
attitude is precisely the contrary in the case of that which is 
known to have painful consequences. Now Good or Evil, when 
thought of, give rise to a proportionate present pleasure or 
pain. This is called 'passion,' and the attending desire 'affec- 
tion.' Hence, by reflecting upon Good and Evil, desires and 
aversions are excited which are (roughly) distinguished as Love 
and Hatred. From these, variously modified, arise all the other 
' passions ' and ' affections.' It is a mistake to suppose that 
these latter are implanted in our nature originally, like our 
capacity for experiencing pleasure or pain. 

1 Observe the ambiguity in the use of ' criterion,' referred to in note above. 

2 This division of the Dissertation into two parts is not explicitly made by Gay. 
At the same time his order of exposition inevitably suggests it. 
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When directed toward inanimate objects, the passions and 
affections x are Hope, Fear, Despair, and its unnamed opposite. 
As a matter of fact, however, our pleasures and pains depend 
quite as much upon other conscious agents as upon inanimate 
objects. Hence, as Gay says : "As I perceive that my happiness 
is dependent on others, I cannot but judge whatever I apprehend 
to be proper to excite them to endeavor to promote my happi- 
ness, to be a means of happiness, i.e., I cannot but approve it!' 
Moreover, since others can be induced to act for my happiness 
only by the prospect of their own future happiness, I cannot 
but approve of " the annexing pleasure to such actions of theirs 
as are undertaken upon my account." And, since we desire 
what we approve of, 2 we desire the happiness of those who 
have done us good. That in the agent (a voluntary action or 
series of such actions) which constitutes the ground for the 
approbation and love just accounted for, is called the 'merit' 
of the agent ; the contrary, ' demerit.' 

But here a difficulty arises. How can there be ' merit ' in 
the action of another, when that action is performed (ultimately) 
for the agent's own happiness ? The main reason why this 
seems paradoxical, or worse, to common-sense is that common- 
sense does not distinguish between an ' inferior ' and an ' ulti- 
mate ' end. In by far the greater part of human actions, it is 
an ' inferior ' end that the agent has in mind. Thus, though 
the happiness of the agent is always the ' ultimate ' end, all that 
the beau immediately desires is to please by his dress, and all 
that the student immediately desires is knowledge. For any 
such ' particular ' end, we may, of course, inquire the reason ; 
but to expect a reason for the ' ultimate ' end is absurd. " To 
ask why I pursue happiness, will admit of no other answer 
than an explanation of the terms." 

But, to proceed, when the ' particular ' end of any action is 
the happiness of another, that action is ' meritorious.' On the 
other hand, " when an agent has a view in any particular action 
distinct from my happiness, and that view is his only motive to 

1 Gay makes no serious attempt to keep the two separate. 

2 The apparent logical inversion here is Gay's. 
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that action, tho' that action promote my happiness to never so 
great a degree, yet that agent acquires no merit, i.e., he is not 
thereby entitled to any favor and esteem." It makes a great 
difference, to be sure, whether another aims at my favor in gen- 
eral, or only for some particular end which he has in view. " I 
am under less obligation (caeteris paribus) the more particular 
his expectations from me are ; but under obligation I am." 1 

Gay concludes by noticing a possible "grand objection " to 
his theory. It is this. The reason or end of action must always 
be known to" the agent ; otherwise, it would not actually be his 
motive. The inquiry, e.g., is not why one should be grateful, 
but why one is so. As Hutcheson has shown, the majority of 
mankind approve of virtue immediately, and apparently without 
regard to their own interest. Must we not, then, after all, as- 
sume that author's 'moral sense' and 'public affections'"? 

The reply given to this supposed question is substantially as 
follows. The matter of fact here appealed to has already been 
admitted, and it is perfectly consistent with our theory. " As, 
in the pursuit of truth, we don't always trace every proposition 
whose truth we are examining to a first principle or axiom, but 
acquiesce as soon as we perceive it deducible from some known 
or presumed truth, so in our conduct we do not always travel 
to the ultimate end of our actions, happiness ; but rest con- 
tented as soon as we perceive any action subservient to a 
known or presumed means of happiness. . . . And these 
RESTING PLACES 2 are so often used as principles, that, at 
last, letting that slip out of our minds which first inclined us 
to embrace them, we are apt to imagine them not, as they 
really are, the substitutes of principles, but principles them- 
selves." Hence people have imagined ' innate ideas,' ' instincts,' 
and the like ; and the author adds : " I cannot but wonder why 
the pecuniary sense, a sense of power and party, etc., were not 
mentioned, as well as the moral, — that of honor, order, and 
some others." 3 

1 See p. xlviii. 

2 The large capitals are Gay's, and they occur here only. 

3 See p. liii. 
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More exactly, the true explanation is this. "We first 
perceive or imagine some real good, i.e., fitness to promote our 
happiness, in those things which we love and approve of." 
Hence we annex pleasure to the idea of the same, with the 
result that the idea and the attendant pleasure become indis- 
solubly associated. Gay's first example is the one which has 
since become so well known in this connection, i.e., the love of 
money. It is matter of experience that money, first desired 
merely for what it will procure, sometimes itself becomes the 
exclusive object of pursuit. In the same way knowledge, fame, 
etc., come to be regarded as ends in themselves. Now this 
principle is quite sufficient, he holds, to explain our disinterested 
practice of virtue, as well as certain perverted tendencies of 
human nature. 

As regards these latter, Gay treats in particular of envy, 
emphasizing the fact that we never envy those who are very 
much above or below us, but rather those who may fairly be 
regarded as in some sense competitors. The teleology is plain, 
he thinks; the success of those with whom we either directly or 
indirectly compete means less chance for ourselves. " This," 
as he quaintly adds, " may possibly cast some light upon the 
black designs and envious purposes of the fallen angels. For 
why might not they have formerly had some competition with 
their fellows ? And why may not such associations be as 
strong in them as [in] us?" 

At the very close of the Dissertation the author barely refers, 
— though what he says is perfectly clear and to the point, — 
to another consideration which does much to make his general 
(hedonistic) position plausible. It is not necessary, he says, 
that we should form associations like those above described for 
ourselves. We may very well take them from others, i.e., 
"annex pleasure or pain to certain things or actions be- 
cause we see others do it, and acquire principles of action by 
imitating those whom we admire, or whose esteem we would 
procure. Hence the son too often inherits both the vices 
and the party of his father, as well as his estate." In this 
way we can account for national virtues and vices, disposi- 
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tions and opinions, as well as for what is generally called 
'prejudice of education.' 

We should now recognize, I suppose, that even from the 
empirical point of view the phenomena to which Gay refers 
would have to be explained, not merely by ' association,' but 
partly by heredity and partly by what we can hardly avoid call- 
ing the ' instinct of imitation.' Such considerations at once 
add plausibility to the hedonistic aspect of Gay's system, and 
suggest the important limitations of the principle of ' associa- 
tion,' which he inclines to regard as all-sufficient. Perhaps it 
was from a certain parental tenderness for the infant principle 
of ' association ' that Gay neglected to press an argument which 
might have threatened to prove a two-edged sword. 

The Dissertation was so distinctly a new departure that it is 
difficult to avoid remarking at once upon Gay's relation to sub- 
sequent ethical theory. How completely his position was 
adopted by Tucker and Paley, will be evident to anyone 
acquainted with those writers who has carefully followed the 
above. Here, however, we must rather attempt to show the 
relation of the author of the Dissertation to those of his prede- 
cessors who had been either directly or indirectly concerned 
with the development of the Utilitarian principle. 

Cumberland had seemed to make both 'the greatest happiness 
of all ' and 'the perfection of body and mind' the moral end, and 
this without suspecting any difficulty in so doing; while Locke, 
though deeply interested in Ethics on the theological and prac- 
tical side, and, in the general sense of the word, a hedonist, 
could hardly be said to have a coherent ethical system of his 
own. Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, on the other hand, had 
done much for the development of English ethical theory, but 
their relation to hedonism was only indirect. In Gay's Disser- 
tation we have, in its complete and unmistakable form, what we 
later shall have to recognize as the first characteristic phase of 
English Utilitarianism. 1 

1 It is important to remember that, while Hume, who published his ethical 
system in its first form only nine years after the Dissertation, was incomparably 
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Evidently the more particular comparison must be between 
Gay and Cumberland, for these authors alone, up to this time, 
had really stated the ' greatest happiness ' principle. Cumber- 
land, as we have just seen, defined the Good, now in terms of 
'happiness,' now in terms of 'perfection,' though the emphasis, 
on the whole, seems clearly enough to be on the hedonistic aspect 
of the system. Gay, on the other hand, consistently defined 
the Good as Happiness, and Happiness as " the sum of pleas- 
ures." Moreover, though he does not discuss the question of 
possible ' qualitative distinctions ' between pleasures, it is evi- 
dent that for him such distinctions would have no meaning. 
This, again, is an advance upon Cumberland, for though the 
latter author by no means commits himself to the doctrine of 
'qualitative distinctions,' and seems on the whole to hold the 
opposite view, there is a certain ambiguity in his treatment 
which was almost inevitable, considering that he practically 
carries through Happiness and Perfection as coordinate prin- 
ciples. 

As regards the motive of the moral agent, there is in Gay no 
trace whatever of the confusion which is so striking in Cumber- 
land. To be sure, Cumberland had felt, what Shaftesbury later 
made evident, that man is essentially a social being and that 
the true Good must be a common good. His actual treatment, 
however, is quite confusing ; generally, the agent's motive in 
moral action seems to be regarded as altruistic, but some- 
times the language used seems to imply at least a very consid- 
erable admixture of egoism. In Gay, on the contrary, we find 
even a fictitious simplicity. All the phenomena of moral action, 

superior to Gay, both as a thinker and as a writer, he did not happen to state the 
Utilitarian doctrine in the form which was destined first to be developed. Indeed, 
it may be doubted if this was a matter of chance. Hume's system, much more 
complex than Gay's, and, one may add, on a distinctly higher plane, was not calcu- 
lated to appeal to writers like Tucker, Paley, and Bentham, whose single aim 
appears to have been simplicity of theory. All the writers just named form a per- 
fectly definite school (Bentham and even the historians of Ethics to the contrary, 
notwithstanding), while the phase of Utilitarianism which Hume represents was 
not further developed until comparatively recent times. Historically, then, Hume 
stands outside of the direct line of development, though he doubtless represents 
the Utilitarian position, as we now understand it, much more adequately than any 
one else who wrote in his own, or even the succeeding, generation. 
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as we have seen, are explained by the ' association of ideas ' and 
what has more recently been termed the ' law of obliviscence.' 
We begin as egoists, and, indeed, throughout our lives we uni- 
formly seek our own pleasures, avoid our own pains. But it 
amounts to much the same thing as if we were originally altru- 
istic to a certain degree. For, although our own happiness be 
always our ' ultimate ' end, it is by no means always our ' proxi- 
mate ' end. The system theoretically allows for cases of 
extreme self-sacrifice. Whether it really affords a satisfactory 
explanation of these, is a question which we hardly need enter 
upon here. The present generation is not likely to make, or 
allow, extraordinary claims for the unaided principle of ' asso- 
ciation.' 

So much for the treatment of the ' criterion ' of moral action 
and of the motive of the moral agent by the two authors whom 
we are comparing. Closely related to the latter question is 
that of the ultimate meaning of 'obligation.' It will be remem- 
bered that Cumberland's treatment of obligation was not alto- 
gether consistent with his system as a whole. Instead of basing 
upon the essentially social nature of man and claiming here, as 
generally elsewhere, a certain amount of altruism for the moral 
agent, he merely tries to show that it is greatly for the selfish 
advantage of any given individual to lead the moral life, even 
when extreme sacrifices are demanded. This was doubtless 
done in order to meet Hobbes on his own ground, but the same 
reason led Cumberland to confine his arguments to consequences 
that might be expected in this present life. For obvious 
reasons, he does not make out a perfectly clear case. 

Gay was not hampered with any such controversial considera- 
tions. His treatment is only too clear and consistent through- 
out. "Obligation is the necessity of doing or omitting any 
action in order to be happy. . . . And no greater obligation can 
be supposed to be laid upon any free agent without an express 
contradiction." This was as consistent for Gay as it was other- 
wise for Cumberland; and he immediately goes on to enumerate 
"the four different manners in which [obligation] is induced." 
These are precisely what appear later as Bentham's four "sane- 
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tions." But how can complete obligation (which common-sense 
demands) be vindicated, if we define obligation as has just been 
done ? Gay sees very clearly that we must here depend upon 
the power and wisdom of the Divine Being, "because God only 
can in all cases make a man happy or miserable." And there 
is no restriction to rewards and punishments as given in this 
present life. This position was, of course, adopted by Tucker 
and Paley, the only difference being that Paley particularly 
insists upon rewards and punishments after death. This 
whole question as to the meaning of ' complete obligation ' 
for Utilitarianism in its earlier form, would have to be dis- 
cussed at some length, if we were to compare Paley and 
Bentham with Gay and with each other. Here it is enough 
to notice that, if we assume the necessarily egoistic nature 
of the motive of the moral agent, and at the same time 
attempt to preserve the absolute character of obligation, Gay's 
position is the only logical one. 

In Cumberland we found some confusion in the use of the 
expression 'Right Reason.' The author had evidently been 
somewhat influenced by the intuitionists and intellectualists, 
though he opposed most of their characteristic doctrines, and 
this without really having worked out his own position in detail. 
Nothing corresponding to this confusion is to be found in Gay. 
He does, indeed, in one passage seem to distinguish between 
Experience and Reason, but this is misleading, for he imme- 
diately adds, " You either perceive the inconveniences of some 
things and actions, when they happen, or you foresee them by 
contemplating the nature of the things and actions." Reason 
here is evidently nothing but the faculty of predicting upon 
the basis of past experience. 

Again, in Cumberland we are constantly confronted with the 
then almost universally current conception of Laws of Nature. 
It is easy to show that the system does not really depend upon 
this scaffolding, but that, on the contrary, it is rather cumbered 
than helped by it. At the same time, this conception of Natu- 
ral Laws not only gives its name to Cumberland's treatise, but 
almost wholly determines its external form. The reader hardly 
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needs to be reminded that Gay's remarkable essay is entirely 
free from such superfluities. One point, however, should be 
noticed in this connection. Gay refers, of course, to the Will 
of God as the ' immediate criterion ' of morality ; but the 
Divine Will itself is determined to that which will bring the 
greatest happiness to mankind, or, as the author himself 
expresses it, "The happiness of mankind is the criterion of 
the Will of God." The Utilitarian principle, then, is clearly 
regarded as ultimate. It would be a gross misunderstanding 
of Gay to class him with those who make morality depend upon 
the arbitrary will of God. 

It will be noticed that neither Cumberland nor Gay discusses 
the possibility of the 'hedonistic calculus.' Neither of them 
seems to suspect any difficulty in the matter, and, so far as I 
am aware, this had never been distinctly raised as an objection 
to hedonism up to the time which we are considering. Perhaps 
this was to be expected, for such refinements are likely to 
belong to a later stage of ethical discussion ; but it does at first 
seem rather strange that, while Gay was the earliest consistent 
exponent of the Utilitarian principle, he did not anywhere use 
the formula, ' the greatest happiness of the greatest number.' 
Hutcheson, it will be remembered, had used this very formula, 
though it does not for him express the whole essence of mo- 
rality, as it would have done for Gay ; and Gay must have been 
familiar with Hutcheson' s writings, for he controverts them 
intelligently. 

It would be quite too ingenious to suggest that Gay refrained 
from using the expression precisely because Hutcheson had 
happened to use it. He seems to have been quite willing to 
avail himself of all that he considered true in the Inquiry. The 
only importance which really can be attached to the omission 
is this : Gay and his immediate successors 1 held clearly and 
definitely to the view that, in the last resort, all human motives 
are selfish. From this standpoint, the (now accepted) formula 

1 With the exception of Hume, whose treatment of 'sympathy' is ambiguous 
in Book III of the Treatise, and who admits a certain degree of native altruism in 

the Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals. 
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is by no means so inevitable as it would be, if one admitted 
the existence of disinterested sympathy and insisted that this 
latter must be present in the case of all truly moral action. 

In taking leave of this remarkable essay, we should not for- 
get that its full significance can be appreciated only after one 
has taken the trouble to trace back many of what are regarded 
as characteristic doctrines of Tucker and Paley to this their 
undoubted source. However much these authors did to fill in 
the outline, — and Tucker, at least, did a very great deal, — it 
must be granted that the whole outline of Utilitarianism, in its 
first complete and unencumbered form, is to be found in Gay's 
" Preliminary Dissertation." Ernest Albee. 



